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HOUSEHOLD ART. 

By CHARLES WYLLYS ELLIOTT. 



II.— THE DINING-ROOM {Continued). 



THE dining-room is capable of so infinite a variety, that it is 
almost idle to wholly prearrange a plan as to the decoration, 
or the furniture. 

A notion has prevailed that. every piece of furniture in the room 
should be a twin or at least a sister to every other piece ; so, too, 
with respect to the china and the glass. Ten * years ago it 
would have shocked " good taste " 
(Mrs. Grundy's) if one chair had 
differed a hair-line from another 
chair, one plate from another plate, 
one tumbler from the whole dozen. 
Ten years hence, it may be that no 
two chairs shall be alike, no two 
plates the same in shape or design, 
no one teacup like any other teacup. 

Any such extreme is likely to be 
an absurdity ; but absurdity is what 
mankind is prone to. 

Fashion is frightful when tyran- 
nical, as almost always it is. 

What we want, or need, is the 
application of "good sense" and 
" good taste " to the art of living. 
Good sense implies the getting what 
the purse will permit, and what is 

adapted to our own individual tises ; and good taste is the secur- 
ing these in forms and with decorations in harmony with a keen 
and cultivated perception of the beautiful. 

" The beautiful" and "good taste" are words, and do not and 
cannot be made to convey the same sense to widely-differing minds. 





No. i. 



The boor will not and cannot see beauty where the artist sees it. 
A tiger eating a baby will be an exquisite picture to one, the 
" Christus Consolator " to another. But the boor will not therefore 



be led by the artist — why should he ? — until he begins dimly to see 
as the artist sees. In these papers I give what seems to me the 
best, but I cannot prove that I am an artist, and you (if you do not 
agree) a boor. 

The prevalence of what seem to me to be frightful pieces of fur- 
niture, goes to prove either that my kind are in a painful minority, 

or that the possessors of these 
things could get no others. I find 
in my country such instruments of 
torture as these chairs (No. i) in 
all sorts of "best rooms," among 
all degrees of people. 

Might not a man married to such 
a "suite" be ready to "curse and 
die" — as Job did not? 

At war. with good sense, good 
taste, with comfort, why have them ? 
Consider for a moment, too, such a 
" sofa " as this (No. 2), " an elegant 
article ! " The most miserable 
wretch could not lie on it, and no 
man would try to sit on it if the 
earth were near. Do people wish 
to look at them ? Do they please 
the eye ? But they buy them ! 
The commonest wooden kitchen-chair is quite as easy, and it 
seems to me more satisfactory as a work of art. 
To return to the dining-room. 

Extremes are dangerous, as was said before. While I would not 
have every chair in a dining-room like every other or unlike every 




No. 3. 



other, much latitude may be enjoyed. For example, I should like 
the eight or ten chairs to be alike, of some good design ; but I 
should also much like, two rather stately chairs for each head of the 
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house, like this old Spanish chair (No. 3) ; or some other such 
whim or device. These would give piquancy and relish to the 
room ; like a dash of garlic to the ragout. 



This chair once belonged to a fine old Spanish bishop, possibly 
to him whom Gil Bias served. We may imagine his portly form 
sitting in it, if we please, enjoying his guests, who doubtless enjoyed 




No. 4. 



the good things which the Church in those days provided for 
who served her. 

The bishop's hat is stamped deep on the black ox-hide 
which the chair is covered. 
In this chair are combined 
good work, good taste, and 
expression. 

Monotony in chairs is not 
exhilarating; and the same 
may be said of dinner-china. 
A centre-piece may be of any 
design, so may a soup-tureen ; 
but the plates should be alike. 

When, however, we come 
to a dessert-set, or a tea-ser- 
vice, these are ornamental, 
decorative, and may be of all 
kinds and colours — they are 
not "business/' as the din- 
ner is. 

This rule or principle may 
be applied to all the affairs 
of life ;— 

The important things of 
daily use should be simple, 
real, strong, and ho?iesi ; 
the unimportant may be de- 
corative, whimsical, fantas- 
tic perhaps. 

Let us apply this briefly : 

The floor and walls of a 
room should be simple, real, 
strong, and honest ; the bor- 
ders, the chair-rails, the cor- 
nices, the door-frames, of 
the same, may be decorated, 
carved, flowered — what your 
taste demands. 

The carpet should be 
grave, quiet, inclined to sim- 
plicity ; the border may be 
gay and decorative. 



those 
with 




The chair-coverings are best of one tint, and not violently figured 
and coloured ; but the bands may be high-coloured and decorative. 
To go out of our way a little for further illustration : 

The dress of a gentleman 
should never be high-colour- 
ed, or ruffled, or extreme in 
cut ; upon such a dress a bit 
of colour in the neck-tie, or 
a dainty ruffle to the shirt, 
tells, and is appropriate. 

Might not this apply also 
to the "superior" and more 
dainty sex ? 

We give here a sketch of 
a not expensive dining-room 
(No. 4) : 

The walls of the room 
cannot in our design show 
colour, but it may be well to 
give some explanation, useful 
perhaps to those who have 
to learn by experience. " The 
whole is more expensive than 
the room shown in a former 
article ; in place of the chair- 
rail in that, is to be seen here 
a dado or panelling some 
three and a half or four feet 
high. This appears as if 
made of strips of matched 
boards three inches wide, 
stopped with a moulding two 
inches wide : between this 
moulding and one above it 
is a space of seven inches ; 
this I would fill with colour 
in a flat tint, such as a rich 
crimson or an olive-green, or 
a dark neutral tint inclining 
to green or blue or brown.; 
this same strip of colour 
should be put above the pic- 
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tu re-moulding next the small cornice, say twelves inches wide; 
the space between these bands of high colour — the wall itself — 
should be a quiet, even tint of blue-grey or green-grey,. or very cool, 
delicate brown — though this last is difficult and dangerous. 

The CEILING should be light and delicate in 
tint, touched perhaps with one or two lines of 
colour before it reaches the cornice. The cor- 
nice will bear two colours in harmony with 
those on the walls, but contrasting with. them. 
The picture-moulding may be in colour, the 
same as the first member of the cornice, or both 
these may be in gold. 

The door and window CASINGS may have 
the edges taken off with a bold chamfer, and 
the flat may be broken with a plain engraved 
line or with an incised cut such as is shown 
in the side-table (No. 5). 

At one end of the room we see a broad win- 
dow in three divisions ; this may be an opening 
in the wall or a bay. If a bay-window is de- 
sired either for variety or to lengthen the room, 
let me urge that it be carried out at right an- 
gles, not with octagonal sides, for these rea- 
sons: it costs less, it gives more room, it is 
much more elegant, it is not foolish. Octagonal 
sides for a bay-window have become rigid and 
conventional ; for reasons mentioned above, this 
form savours of the absurd, but it will take a century at least to 
cure it. We must be patient. 

The window is hung with curtains running on a rod ; these 
curtains should be finished at top and bottom with broad bands of 
deep colour such as is used on the wall. Upon this plain grey wall, 
any ornamental bit will be 
effective; as it will not be 
on a highly-sploshed, flow- 
ered paper. 

In one corner is seen a 
tall, handsome clock ; in an- 
other a few old china or delft 
plates ; over the sideboard is 
hung a brass dish ; on one side 
the mantel-piece a bracketed 
shelf for a few pots or books. 

The hanging-shelf (No. 6) 
is not the same as is seen on 
the wall ; this one is furnished 
with three shelves ; many 
designs of this, sort can be 
devised, making a not only 
ornamental but useful article 
for books, china, &c. 

Reflect, too, how much 
handsomer and more effec- 
tive the furniture must be 
against such a quiet back- 
ground of wall — rather than 
in front of the " sploshed 
and flowered paper." 

Over the architrave of the 
door is placed a narrow shelf 
supported by brackets. From 
this may drop a bit of ta- 
pestry showing colour; and 
standing upon it a few cheap 
pots help to give interest to 
the room. Very rare things 
should not be placed here, 
as they are beyond the care- 
ful notice of the eye. 

The lighting of this room 
is obtained from four side- 
lights, two standards on the 
mantel-piece, and two wall- 
lights on either side the side- 
board. The chandelier is thus 




dispensed with ; and with it that blaze of light and heat which in a 
hot evening must bear down upon the brains of the devotees; de- 
structive to ease, to calm contemplation, and to that " enjoying 
of the fruits of the earth " which the Scriptures inculcate. 

Remember that a good dinner is a good thing, 
to be approached in a spirit of reverential hi- 
larity. 

No dining-room -in our climate should exist 
without the opportunity for making an open, 
blazing fire, upon very slight provocation. 

In the furnace spasm through which we have 
passed (we trust), the mantel-piece had al- 
most disappeared— it existed only as an "ef- 
fete institution." Once more it becomes pro- 
ductive, the home of the cheerful and cheering 
fire. Again we indulge, in a mitigated way, in 
the worship of the sun-god, whose incarnation 
is fire ; we may not seek the altars of Baal in 
the groves, to eat of the sacrificial feasts, but 
by our own firesides we may eat the juicy steer 
and be thankful. 

If we, in the coming time, are to 



No. 6. 



" fight for our altars and our fires, 
God and our native land — " 




surely we must have the fires ; the finest fur- 
nace-register can never rouse the martial soul. 

The mantel-piece then becomes the great central feature of the 
room, and should be treated as such. The one shown in the 
sketch is not extravagant or elaborate, and yet it is dignified and 
good. The pilasters and frieze may be decorated with carved 

panels or with tiles. The 
fire - opening (faced with a 
tile-border) is some three feet 
wide, and has a pair of good 
fire-dogs, which are now 
made of steel and of brass ; 
brass decorates perfectly. 

The furniture of this room 
is intended to be somewhat 
decorated with light carving, 
and possibly a little colour; 
this last is dangerous when 
applied with a rash hand. 

The sideboard is much 
in the style of one pictured 
in the last article. A side- 
board like this is not only 
useful but ornamental. 

The small side -table or 
sideboard (No. 5) is of great 
use for arranging a dessert, 
or for a carving-table. The 
sketch here given shows a 
style of decoration on the 
posts, which might be car- 
ried out on the uprights of 
the doors and windows. 

So also a dinner-wagon 
or dumb-waiter, such as is 
shown in the sketch (No. 7), 
is of use in a variety of 
ways ; especially when the 
services of the living waiter 
are to be dispensed with, as 
they should be at the earliest 
practicable moment ; for is 
it not hateful to have a pair 
of hungry eyes fastened on 
you as the good morsels dis- 
appear ? Is it not painful to 
discourse of " Shakespeare 
and the musical glasses " be- 
fore that waiting automaton ? 
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Is it not cruel to have to tell your good story in presence of one 
who cannot laugh ? Could not the deaf and dumb find their mis_- 
sion as waiters ? Have we not failed to put them in the right place ? 

But little more needs to be said about this room ; it must com- 
mend itself to our readers, or must receive their censure, which we 
should regret. 

We give two examples of chairs ; the first (No. 8) belongs to the 
period of Louis XIV., and is a type of much of our work ; in some 
mysterious way it has taken possession of the world, and has kept 




No. 8. 



it with great tenacity. If you do like it, you do; but I hope you 
will live not to like it. It is an example of what can be done with 
wood if we are bent upon torturing it into shapes it was not in- 
tended for. 

The other chair (No. 9) does use wood as it should be used — 



that is, its forms are adapted to the fibre of *\e wood ; the strength 
of the material is not cut away, and the ornamentation is' not such 
as will tear your clothes or penetrate your spine. 
. The fault I have to suggest with this chair is, that possibly the 
back is too high, unnecessarily high, and so might be useless and 
clumsy. But there is value as well as use in a high-backed chair ; 
it suggests protection — protection from currents of air, and, per- 
haps, from streams of hot soup in the hands of the heedless Gany- 
mede. 




No. 9. 

A sense of seclusion, at least, might impress the diner delicately, 
upon finding himself inside this backing, with the table in front of 
him, graced as it would be with cheerful faces, snowy damask, de- 
lectable china, and the expectant viands coming. 

(To be continued.) 



ETCHINGS BY ROBERT BRANDARD. 



THE volumes of the Art Journal of years gone by bear full 
testimony to the talents of the late Robert Brandard, who 
died in 1862. Besides several engravings from the Turner collec- 
tion, among which the ' Whalers ' stands foremost for delicacy and 
wonderful atmospheric effect — nothing finer, of its kind, has ever 
appeared from the hand of any engraver ; and this is saying no 
more than the plate warrants us in saying — Mr. Brandard executed 
for us several of the subjects in the Vernon and Royal collections, 
as Callcott's 'Meadow,' Stanfield's 'Portsmouth Harbour' and 
' Ischia,' Jutsum's ' Noonday Walk,' and others. He was also a 
painter of no ordinary reputation, though he did comparatively but 
little in this way ; his name, however, was seen occasionally in the 
catalogues of the Royal Academy and the British Institution. The 
Eliesmere collection contains an excellent example of his oil-pic- 
ture, ' The Forge,' which in colour and finish equals some of the 
best old Dutch masters : it was bought by the late Earl of Elies- 
mere out of the British Institution on a "varnishing-day" — a day 
technically so called because the artists who contribute are allowed 
to work upon their pictures in any way they please, to render them 
more effective in the position in which they are hung. In the 
Royal Academy, we believe, this privilege is permitted only to 



members and the most eminent contributors who have not yet 
reached that position : to concede it to all indiscriminately would 
only result in a confusion which must render work of any kind 
almost impracticable. There are many amusing stories told by 
artists of the jokes and good-humoured mischief perpetrated by the 
brotherhood on this day. 

Mr. Brandard acquired considerable reputation as an etcher ; he 
produced many plates of this description from his own designs, and 
very spirited and effective they are : two are introduced here — one 
of them a figure-subject, the other a landscape — and they show him 
to have been equally successful in both. The young rustic, with 
cap under his arm, who is trimming up a stick he has cut out of the 
wood, is a lifelike study : note the pouting of the lips, after the 
fashion of boys when earnestly engaged on any work ; truthful is 
the texture of his garments, easy and natural the attitude of the 
figure. The light and shade are very cleverly managed, producing 
the utmost harmony of colour without any sacrifice of brilliancy. 
The village-scene — though, from its character, showing, perhaps, 
less of masterly handling — is sunny and very bright ; but the sha- 
dow thrown by the child on the pathway forms a thin and awkward 
line, which even a descending sun would not cast. 



